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HON.  GAEEETT  DAVIS, 

OF    KENTUCKY, 

ON 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SUFFRAGE. 

DELIA  ERED  IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  i 

The  Senate,  havi  ilate  the  electiv*  franchise  in 

the  Distrjd  of  Columbia,  Mr.  DAVIS 

Mr.  1  .  :  The  bill  j  properly  and  in  its  order  1  Senate. 

On  yesterday  morning  it  and  all  th<  other  o  by  th<  reqi 

the  ho,  iont   Mr.  [F<  ot]   to   take  up  a 

desired  to  express  his  views.  This  was  done  in  conformity  to  the  usual  com  . 
the  Senate,  and  most  properly;  and  that  Senator  proceeded  to  deliver  a  lo 
able  speech  on  thai  measure. 

The  Senator  from   Massachusetts  [Mr.   Sumner]   was  present  while  all  this  was 
being  done,  and  intervened  no   objection.     When   the  Senator  from  Vetmont  had 
concluded  his  argument,  and  it  was  not  then  proposed  to  proceed  furth    ■ 
subject,  the  honorable  Senator  from  Maine,  [Mr.  Morrill,]  ; 

set  aside  all  other  pending  orders,  and  to  assign  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate  fo  • 
one  o'clock  today ;  and   1  requested,   as  a  matter  of  courtesy  persona!  to 
that  the  Senate  would  make  that  order.     The  Senator  from  Massa'i  '  bjected, 

and  in  such  manner  as  to  imply  that  my  appeal  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Sena 
not  intended  to  comprehend  him ;  and  in   this  he  was  certainly  correct.     There  is 
no  member  of  the  Seuate  who  so  often  asks,  or  presumes,  upon  its  courtesy 
and  there  is  none  bo  little   disposed   to   extend   it  to   other  Senators,  whe  her  it  be 
asked  or  Unasked  by  theru.     On  objecting  to  my  request,   he  inquired  of  me  if  the 
speech  which  1  desired  to  make,  could  not  be  made  on  another  bill  that  had  bee-, 
proposed  to  be  taken  up;  and  upon  my  exp        ing  a  negative,  he  had  t1 
to  refer  to  still  another  bill,  and  to  ask  me  if  my  speech  could  not  as  well  be  made 
on  one  of  them  as  the  measure  now  under  consideration. 

1  was  not  surprised  by  the  conduct  of  i  itor,  and  do  not  now  compl 

it  or  feel  aggrieved  by  it.     I  know  that  he  could   not  avoid  it;   that  with  him  Buch 
conduct  is  inevitable,     I  ne^  the  hands  of  that  Senator. 

But  to  the  Senator  from  Mai  le,  for  making  the  motion  at  my  instance. 
Senator  from  Illinois,  for  withdrawing  his  objection,  and  to  the  Senate  for  all 
it,  I  do  make  my  respectful  acknowledgments. 

Mr  President,  Congress  is  empowered  by   the  Constitution  to  exercise  ex  : 
legislation  in  ail  cases  whatsoever  in  the  District  of  Columbia.     The  object  • 
provision  was  to  withdraw  the  seat  of  the   ;  -  from 

State  jurisdiction,  and  to  place  it  under  the  control  of  the  General  Government   to 
prevent  any  exercise  of  power  that  would   molest  the  g  t'hat 

Government,  or  interfere   with    them   in   the   perfo  >f  their  dutii   . 

morjfc to  protect  the  Government  itself  than  to  gi ,  iction  over 

of  the  District.     The  men  who  devised  that  arrangement  were  too  wise  and  practi- 
cal  to  have  intended  that  the  Senators   and   Representatives   of  the  aggr 
States  should  undertake  by  their  legislation  to  regulate  all  the  local  al 
people.     Such  a  duty  can  be  much   more  c  ly  and  wisely  performed  by 

every  people,  acting  by  representatives  which  they  themselves  choose  ;  an 
their  natural  right,  too,  to  govern 

The  members  of  the  Convention,  organizing  their  system   on   the  prii 
all  legitimate  government  is  founded  on  the  consent  of  the  governed,  did 
to  ignore  that  principle  as  to  this  District.     Their  purpose  was  thai  i 
make  their  own  laws  and  govern   themselves;  and  that  Cong] 
supervisory  legislative  power,  and  control  their  le 
necessary  to  protect  the  Federal  Government  and  its  person 
the  District  authorities. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  the  proper  system   for  this  District  would 
gress  to  organize  a  government  analogous  to  the  terril 


tuting  a  legislative  body  consistine  of  two  Houses,  a»"d  an  executive  officer  and 
courts,  to  be  chosen  periodically  by  such.  <>f  its  people  as  ire  now  au  huizei  to 
vote  in  its  elections ;  and  lue\  also  to  el  ct,  -very  two  j  cars,  a  D-le^a  e  to  Con- 
gress to  represent  the  interests  of  the  District  to  that,  body.  The  laws  pn.«st-d  by 
its  Legislature  to  take  effect  from  the  times  therein  respectively  named,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  next  ensuing  Congress,  and  to  continue  in  operation  until  disapproved 
by  it,  or  repealed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  District.  The  measure  under 
consideration  proposes  to  confer  the  elective  franchise  on  every  male  negro  of  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age.  who  has  resided  six  months  in  the  District,  and  who  shall  be  able 
to  read  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  the  English  language,  and  write  bis 
name.  The  reading  and  writing  will  be  found  practically  to  be  no  qualification, 
for  soon,  about  all*  will  be  able  to  spell,  if  not  to  read  through  the  Constitution, 
and  to  scrawl  their  names,  or  at  any  rate  to  prove  their  ability  to  do  both  by  some 
American  citizen  of  African  descent.  Aud  how  much  more  capable  will  the  colored 
citizen  be  to  take  part  in  the  trivial  matter  of  government,  after  having  made  such 
amazing  attainments,  than  he  was  before! 

The  right  to  vote  is  not  a  natural,  but  an  artificial  right,  as  well  in  our  country 
as  all  others  wherever  it  has  been  exercised;  and  in  the  countries  where  it  has  been 
most  diffused  it  never  was  al'owed  to  one  fourth  of  the  people,  the  women  and  mi- 
nors and  mauy  other  small  classes  not  being  permitted  to  vote  under  the  most  pop- 
ular Governments.  From  our  systems  the  negro  has  been  always  shut  out,  except 
in  a  few  localities;  and  in  a  majority  of  them  for  a  short  period  only  was  this  mis- 
chievous anomaly  tolerated.  It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  from  the 
beginning  50,000  individual  negroes,  in  the  aggregate,  have  not  exercised  the  right 
of  suffrage  in  the  United  States.  This  District,  and  the  adjoining  States  have  been 
settled  by  the  white  man,  and  under  his  popular  government  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  and  during  that  period  they  have  had  dwelling  within  them,  free 
negroes,  and  never  have  the}'  been  suffered  to  vote.  Why  this  late  aid  strange 
innovation?  By  the  ables  ot  the  census  of  1860.  the  white  population  of  this 
District  was  30,637;  the  free  negro  population,  8,361;  aud  the  slave  population, 
4,694;  making  a  total  negro  population  of  13  055;  a  very  small  fraction  under 
one-fourth  of  the  aggregate  population  of  the  District.  What  new  light  has  burst 
upon  the  world  and  upon  the  Senate  to  disclose  the  necessity,  or  the  great  useful- 
ness, of  the  negroes  of  this  District  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage  in  its  elections? 
Is  it  necessary  to  bring  back  the  rebel  States  to  their  true  loyalty  ?  Cannot  the 
Union  be  restored  to  harmony  and  peace  and  fraternity  without,  ii?  Cannot  the 
men  charged  with  the  administration  of  publie  affairs  in  this  District,  proceed  with 
sufficient  securit}'  and  quietude  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  unless  they  are 
hedged  around  by  negro  votes?  Does  some  great  national  object  or  policy  require 
this  enlargement  of  popular  sovereignty  at  t-ie  capital? 

How  many  States  allow  negro  suffrage?  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island, 
and  New  York.  All  the  others  forbid  it;  and,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  acme 
to  which  the  negro-mania  has  risen  in  the  free  States  since  the  rebellion  broke  out, 
Connecticut,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Nevada,  aid  Colorado  have  voted  against  negro 
suffrage.  The  States  that  have  passed  upor.  the  ques'ion,  except  Iowa,  have  voted 
it  down  by  ..heir  white  people,  with  light  majorities  it  is  true,  except  Colorado;  and 
if  the  white  race  of  those  States  ivspoctively,  by  meager  majorities,  can  vote  down 
negro  suffrage  in  them,  why  should  not  the  white  race  of  this  District,  voting  about 
two  hundred  to  one,  exercise  a  similar  right?  Is  it  because  in  Connecticut  there 
are  but  8  627  negroes  to  451,520  whites;  in  Wisconsin,  1,171  negroes  to  774,710 
whites;  in  Minnesota  259  negroes  to  173,596  whites;  while  in  this  District  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  population  are  negroes?  Of  the  Slates  which  allow  negro 
suffrage,  Vermont  has  709  negroes  and  314,380  whites;  Rhode  Island  hasj},952 
negroes  and  170,668  whites;  Massachusetts  lias  9  602  negroes  and  1 ,221,464  whites; 
and  New  York  has  49,005  negroes  and  3,831,730  whites,  and  requires  each  negro 
to  own  real  estate  of  the  value  of  $250  to  qualify  him  to  vote.  A  healthy  man 
may  tike  into  his  stomach  one,  or  two,  or  three  drops  of  arsenic  without  serious 
detriment  to  his  health;  but  if  he  were  to  swallow  one,  two,  or  three  hundred 
drops  it  would  destroy  his  life.  Negro  suffrage  is  political  arsenic,  if  it  is  not, 
why  do  not  the  five  States  open  wide  their  throats  and  gulp  down  the  grateful  and 
invigorating  draught  ?  Why  does  not  California  give  the  right  of  suffrage  to  her 
Chinamen  ;  Michigan  and  many  other  States  to  their  Indians;  and  Pennsylvania  to 
her  G)  psv  gaugs,  that  are  perpetually  vibrating  between  her  plains  and  mountains! 
Why  do  not  the  free  Slates  adopt  the  general  average  principle,  and  take  their 
pro  rata  of  the  whole  negro  population  I  That  proposition  was  made  to  them  a 
few  years  since  by  my  trie. id  from  Delaware,  [Mr.  Saulsbury,]  but  they  all  voted 
against  it.  They  have  too  much  sense  for  that.  At  this  time  more  of  those  States 
might  hi  willing  to  confer  suffrage  on  their  own  free  negroes,  but  it  would  be  th« 


hoisting  of  "false  colors."  They  know  there  would  he  no  further  accessions  of 
that  population  to  them  from  immigration ;  and  they  would  expect  to  be  compen- 
sated, 'some  thirty,  some  forty,  some  sixty,  and  some  an  bundred-fold,"  in  some 
way,  for  the  disadvantage  of  their  inconsiderable  negro  suffrage.  But  if  the  negro 
population  run  upon  the  white  population  in  the  (vc<-  States  in  the  same  proportion 
as  it  does  in  this  District  and  the  southern  Slates,  in  BOme  of  them  being  from 
thirty  to  fifty,  and  in  South  Carolina  more  than  fifty  pep  cent.,  would  any  of  the 
free  States,  under  such  a  condition  of  things,  accept  negro  suffrage  ?  A,  successful 
effort  to  force  it  upon  them  wouid  very  speedily  inaugurate  another  tele  llion. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  question  whether  a  few  thousand  negroes  of  this  1>  strict 
shall  vote  in  its  elections  is  of  very  trivial  importance;  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  that  portion  of  them  who  are  so  exercised  by  it,  and  who  are  ma  king 
such  strenuous  efforts  to  bring  it  about.  This  contest  is  but  an  experiment,  a 
skirmish,  an  entering  wedge  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  similar  movement  in  Con- 
gress to  confer  the  right  of  suffrage  on  all  the  negroes  of  the  United  States,  libe- 
rated by  the  recent  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  the  power  to  be  claimed  under 
its  second  clause.  It  is  following  up  the  tactics  of  the  party  four  years  ago,  when 
the  assault  upon  slavery  in  this  District  heralded  the  general  movement  that  was 
to  ba  made  against  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  the  late  slave  States  do  not  intend  to  make  any 
question  upon  the  effect  of  the  amendment  in  freeing  their  slaves;  they  have  con- 
ceded it,  finally  and  forever.  There  is  propably  now  not  a  negro  in  the  United 
States  who  is  claimed  by  any  one  as  property,  or  who  does  not  exercise  the  right 
to  control  his  own  movements  as  a  freeman.  The  first  section  of  that  amendment 
abolishes  slavery,  or  involuntary  servitude,  one  or  both,  except  as  punishment  for 
crime,  everywhere  in  the  United  States;  and  it  does  not  propose  to  do  anything 
more.  The  second  section  confers  on  Congress  only  the  power  to  pass  such  laws  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  give  effect  to  the  first.  A  negro  may  be  a  slave,  and  he 
may  be  emancipated  by  the  special  act  of  his  owner,  or  by  a  general  legislative 
enactment  of  the  government  of  the  State  in  which  he  resides.  The  slavery  of  a 
great  number  has  been  abolished  in  both  forms,  and  neither  the  right  to  vote,  or  to 
give  evidence  in  cou'-t,  or  to  serve  on  juries,  has  ever  accompanied  either  form  of 
manumission.  Slavery  is  the  subjection  of  one  person  to  another  by  authority  of 
law,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  destroy  the  slavery  is,  by  any  mode,  to  remove  the 
legal  subjection.  To  abolish  slaveiy,  to  emancipate  slaves,  to  give  freedom  to  slaves, 
are  frequent  and  familiar  phrases  to  all  the  pe  pie  of  the  United  States;  and  the 
acts  and  the  ideas  imported  by  them  are  definite  and  well  understood.  To  vote,  to 
swear  in  court,  and  to  try  cases  as  a  juror,  are  not  parts  of  either,  but  as  distinct 
from  them  "as  a  hawk  is  from  a  handsaw."  The  second  section  of  the  amend- 
ment gives  to  Congress  no  pretext  of  power  to  invest  the  negroes  freed  by  it  with 
the  right  of  suffrage,  or  to  pass  any  law  about  the  freed  negro,  except  simplj*  to 
make  practical  the  destruction  of  his  legal  subjection  to  another.  But  if  C<  ngress 
were  clothed  by  it  with  that  power  in  the  clearest  language,  it  ought  never  to  con- 
fer upon  freed  negroes,  or  any  classes  of  them,  the  right  of  suffrage. 

The  tranquility,  prosperity,  and  freedom  of  a  country  depend  much  upon  the 
homogeneousness  of  its  people;  and  in  a  popular  representative  Government  it  is 
especially  iaiportant  that  the  sovereigu  political  power,  that  portion  of  the  people 
who  choose  the  officers  of  the  Government,  and  thus  control  its  legislation,  policy, 
and  administration,  should  have  no  fixed  and  essential  antagonisms  of  race.  The 
different  branches  of  the  gre  t  Caucasian  family  of  Europe,  if  not  brought  together 
suddenly  in  too  large  numbers  for  a  ready,  harmonious,  and  perfect  amalgamation, 
might  form  the  highest  order  of  nationality;  because  none  of  the  stocks  would 
degrade  the  others,  and  all  might  contribute  to  the  common  improvement.  But  in 
our  country  a  race  of  people  that  is  essentially  inferior  to  the  Caucasian  race  in  its 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  structure,  and  that  no  cultivation  can  bring  to  an  ap- 
proximation of  that  high  standard;  that  has  by  nature  so  low  an  organization  as 
to  be  wholly  incapable  of  self-civilization,  or  organizing  a  self  government,  or  main- 
taining a  civilization  and  form  of  government  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  it  by 
a  superior  people — a  race  which  could  take  no  part  in  the  great  business  of  Govern- 
ment to  improve  or  uphold  it,  but  only  to  obstruct,  thwart,  confound,  and  break  it 
up,  should  never  have  any  political  power  conferred  on  it.  I  hold  that  the  negro 
is  such  a  race;  that  he  is  the  lowest  and  the  Caucasian  is  the  highest  of  the  races 
of  man,  and  the  others  are  intermediate;  and  that  he  cann  >t  be  mingled  with  the 
blood,  or  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  white  man  without  degradation 
and  mischief  to  him. 

The  word  "  negro,"  as  an  ethnological  term,  does  not  comprehend  all  the  black, 
much  fees  the  dusky  families  of  man ;  it  refers  to  that  race  which  Cuvier  describes 
as  being  "  marked  by  a  black  complexion,  crisped  or  wooly  hair,  compressed  era- 


nium,  and  a  flat  nose.  The  projection  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  face  and  the  thick 
lips  evidently  approximate  it  to  the  monkey  tribe."  The  great  naturalist  might 
have  added,  as  other  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  negro :  first,  that  his  skin 
exhales  perpetually  a  peculiar,  pungent,  and  disagreeable  odor;  second,  that  "  the 
hollow  of  his  foot  makes  a  hole  in  the  ground." 

The  aboriginal  home  of  the  negro  is  Africa,  though  there  are  other  distinct  black 
races,  of  a  different  and  higher  type,  that  have  been  and  are  still  found  on  that  great 
continent,  and  also  in  Asia,  from  the  remotest  periods.  Memnon  and  Sesostris, 
Hannibal  and  Jugurtha,  the  queen  of  Ethiopia  who  visited  3olomon,  and  Cleopatra, 
were  not  negroes,  though  they  were  black  or  dusky.  The  negroes  who  inhabit 
Africa  may  be  estimated  at  not  less  than  50,000,000,  and  they  probably  are  not 
more  numerous  now  than  they  have  been  for  many  centuries.  They  are  spread 
over  the  larger  portion  of  the  continent,  from  the  interior  to  many  of  its  sea-coasts, 
and  are  divided  into  numerous  small  tribes,  which  differ  in  the  dispositions  of  the 
people,  some  being  fierce  and  cruel,  and  others  comparatively  gentle  and  humane. 
The  slaves  that  were  brought  from  Africa  to  America,  were  mostly  of  the  Fantees, 
Ashantees,  Kroomen,  Quaquas,  Congoes,  Eboes,  Fidohs,  Coromantiues,  Mandingoes 
and  Caffres,  all  tribes  of  the  negro  race. 

Agassiz  writes: 

"  In  Africa  we  have  the  Hottentot  and  negro  races  in  the  south  and  central  portions 
tively,  while  the  people  of  northern  Africa  are  allied  to  their  neighbors  in  Europe,  just  as  we  have 
seen  to  be  the  case  with  the  zoological  fauna  in  general." 

I'rofessor  Soemmering  enumerate-  forty-six  distinct  differences  in  the  anatomy  of 
the  negro  from  the  European  race,  as  he  is  referred  to  in  Gueubault's  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Negro  Race. 

Lawrence  in  describing  the  negro  variety  of  the  human  race,  enumerates  these 
distinctive  features : 

1.  Narrow  and  depressed  forehead  ;  the  entire  cranium  contracted  anteriorly;  the  cavity  less, 
both  in  its  circumference  and  transverse  measurements.    2.  Occipital  foramen  and  candyla  I 

further  back.  3.  Large  space  for  the  temporal  muscles.  4.  Great  development  of  the  face.  5.  Prom- 
inence of  the  jaws  altogether,  and  particularly  of  their  alveolar  margins  and  teeth  ;  consequent  ob- 
liquity of  the  facial  line.  6.  .Superior  incisors  slanting.  7.  Chin  receding.  s  Vi  r\  large  and 
strong  zygomatic  arch,  projecting  toward  the  front.  9.  Large  nasal  cavity.  10.  Small  and  Bat 
tened  ossa  nasi  :  som  solidated  and  running  into  a  point  above.     In  all  th(  particulars 

just  enumerated,  the  negro  structure  unequivocally  approximates  to  that  of  the  monkey.  It  not 
only  differs  from  the  Caucasian  model,  hut  is  distinguished  from  it  in  two  respects:  the  intellec- 
tual character.-,  an-  reduced;  the  animal  features  enlarged  and  exaggerated."  ■'The  inferiority  of 
organization  is  attended  with  corresponding  inferiority  of  laculities,  which  may  hi-  proved 
much  by  the  unfortunate  beings  who  are  degraded  by  slavery,  as  by  every  fact  in  the  past  history 
and  present  condition  of  Africa." 

Nott  &  Gliddon,  in  their  work  entitled  Types  of  Mankind,  say: 

'■A  man  must  1  e  Mind  not  to  be  struck  by  similitudes  between  some  of  the  lower  races  of  man- 
kind, viewed  as  a  connecting  link  in  the  animal  kingdom ;  nor  can  it  be  ratioally  a  tunned  that  the 
ourang-ou-tang  and  chimpanzee  are  more  widely  separated  from  certain  African  and  Oceanic  negroes, 
than  are  the  latter  from  the  Teutonic  and  i'elasgian  types." 

Dr.  Wyman,  of  Harvard  University,  specifies  the  differences  between  the  negro 
and  the  ourang  outang,  and  adds : 

"Yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  however  wide  the  separation,  that  the  negro  and  ouran»-outang  doaf- 
ford  the  point  where  man  and  the  brute,  when  the  totality  of  their  organization  is  considered,  most 
nearly  approach  each  other." 

Charles  White,  a  naturalist,  of  Birmingham,  sixty  years  since,  published  a  work 
in  which  he  pointed  out  twenty-eight  distinct  differences  between  the  African  negro 
and  the  European,  in  all  of  which  the  former  approached  the  brute  creation.  Cope- 
land,  Chambers,  Dr.  Moseley,  White,  Dr.  1'richard,  Smith,  and  Vrolih,  of  Amsterdam, 
name  many  distinctions  between  the  white  and  the  negro  race,  besides  the  black 
skin  and  the  coarse  crisped  hair  of  the  latter ;  among  them  are  the  arch  of  the  ltg 
and  the  wan  of  it  in  the  foot,  the  receding  heel,  the  dome  of  the  head,  the  perpen- 
dicularity of  the  vertebral  column,  a  different  formation  of  pelvis,  low  nervous  irri- 
tability, and  others,  all  of  which  mark  thier  approach  toward  the  lower  form  of  ani- 
mals. 

Camper,  Soemmering,  Lawrence,  Virey,  Ebel,  and  Blumenbach  agree  that  the 
brain  of  the  negro  is  smaller;  and  Gall,  Spurzheiw,  and  Combe,  that  it  is  so  distrib- 
uted as  to  denote  less  capacity  for  reasoning  and  judging  than  the  Caucasian. 

No  well-informed  and  candid  persou  can  doubt  the  mental  inferiority  of  the  negro 
race.  Lawrence  says,  "the  mind  of  the  negro  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  European,  and 
his  organization  is  less  perfect.  These  positions,"  he  says,  "are  supported  not  so 
much  by  the  unfortunate  beings  who  are  degraded  by  slavery,  as  by  every  fact  in 
the  past  history  and  present  condition  of  Africa." 

Charles  Hamilton  Smith,  who  resided  ten  years  on  the  coast  of  Alrica  and  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  who  had  the  best  opportunity  lo  observe  the  negro,  and  whose 
sympathies  he  declares  to  have  been  with  him,  says: 


§ 

l'Tl>o  typical  woolly  bended  Daces  havo  never  Invented  a  reasonable  theol'o  .  disdov- 

ered  an  alphabet,  formed  a  grammatical  language,  nor  made  tin   l<  art.' 

F,  Pulszky,  in  his  Iconographic  Researches,  writes  of  the  !>' 

"Long  as  history  baa  madementi f  net  had  any  art  of  their  own. 

Their  features  are  recorded  by  theii 

Hume,  in  his  Essay  on  National  Charaeti  argui  in  upp  M  ol  the  superiority 
of  the  white  over  every  other  race,  and  attributes  to  it  "all  civilization,"  aadii  g: 

"There  are  negro  slaves  dispersed  all  over  Europe,  of  whicl d   i  rer  discovered  anyBymtom 

of  ingenuity. " 

The  Natural  History  of  the  Human  Species,  its  Typical  Forms,  <fco.,  published  in 
Edinburg,  says: 

"In  no  part  of  this  extended  region  (negro  Africa)  is  there  an  alphabet,  a  hieroglyphic,  or  even 
a  picture  or  symbol  of  any  desription." 

Knox,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Races  of  Man,  declares  : 

"The  grand  qualities  u ■;  ii  u  jh  the  man    from  the  animal,  the  generaliziii 

ison,  the  love  of  perfectibility     I  to  kno?  uhki 

ability  to  observe  new  phenomena  and  new  rela  ion  e  mental  fun   tions  are  d  m 

to  be,  in  all  dark  races.    But  if  it  be  so,  how  can   they  become  civilized?    W\ 
progress?" 

These  questions  are  thus  answered,  casually,  bnt  most  pertinently,  by  a  French 
traveler  in  the  West  Indies,  Cassaynac  : 

"The  friends  of  useful  and  moral  liberty  should  strive  to  maintain  the  supr 
race  until  the  black  race  understands,  loves,  and  practices  the  duties  arid  obligations  of  civilized  life.' 

Carlisle  thus  addressed  himself  to  the  emancipated  negroes  of  the  West  Indies: 

"Fou  are  not  slaves  now,  nor  do  I  wish,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  to  see  you    la         again;    buf   de 
cidedly  you  will  have  to  be  servants  to  those  who  are  born  wiser  than  you,  thai  ar 
you— servants.to  the  whites  ifthej  are  (as  what  mortal  man  can  doubl  I  er  than 

you.    That,  y/u  tnaj  depend  on  it,  mj  obscun  black  friends,  is  and  was  a\v  .   ol    the 

world,  for  youand  for  ail  men  to  be  servants,  the   more  foolish  of  us  to  the  more  wise.     Heaven's 
laws  are  not  repealable  by  earth,  however  earth  maj 

Paulding,  in  his  Treaties  on  Slavery  in  the  United  States,  speaking  of  amalgama- 
tion, denounces  it  as  "a  scheme  for  lowering  the  standard  of  our  nature,  by  approx- 
imating the  highest  grade  of  human  beings  to  the  lowest."  "We  have  a  right  to 
conclude  from  all  history  and  experience  that  there  is  an  equal  disparity  of  mental 
organization."  "The  experience  of  years  stands  arrayed  against  the  principle  of 
equality  between  the  white  man  and  the  black."  "All  that  the  black  mar.  has 
ever  done  is  to  approach  to  the  lowest  scale  of  intellectual  eminence,  and  the  world 
has  demonstrated  its  settled  opinion  of  his  inferiority  by  pronouncing  even  this  a 
wonder." 

In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Morton,  another  learned  and  impartial  northern  man,  there 
is  this  passage  : 

"It  makes  little  difference  whether  the  mental  inferiority  of  the  negro,  the  Samoyede,  or  the  In- 
dian, is  natural  or  acquired;  for  if  ever  they  possessed  equal  intelligence  with  the  Caucasian  they 
have  lost  it,  and  if  they  never  had  it  they  had  nothing  to  lose.  One  party  would  arraign  Proi 
for  creating  them  originally  different,  another  for  placing  them  in  cirsumstances  by  which  thej  he- 
came  inevitably  so.     Let  us  find  out  the  the  truth,  and  reconcile  it  afterward." 

The  testimony  of  Judge  Conrad  is,  that — 

"The  negro  in  the  North  has  equal,  if  not  superior  advantages  of  the  poor  white  man."  "It 
cannot  however,  be  boasted  that  his  intellectual  character  has  been  materially  elevated,  or  his 
moral  nature  greatly  improved." 

George  H.  Calvert's  Scenes  and  Thoughts  in  Europe  teaches  that — 

"At  one  end  of  the  human  scale  is  the  black  man.  at  the  other  white;  between  them  the  brown 
and  the  yellow.  The  white  man  never  comes  into  contact  and  conflict  with  the  othors  that  he  does 
not  conquer  them." 

The  French  philanthropist,  Pynode,  concludes : 

"Wf  no  longer  consider  negroes  as  devoted  to  the  hatred  of  God,  but  we  hold  them,  generally, 
almost  universally,  as  our  inferior-  by  their  own  nature." 

Levasseur,  another  French  writer  on  thi-<  theme,  premises  : 

"In  times  past,  as  now,  it  seems  that  the  negro  race,  if  left  to  themselves,  cannot  arrive  at 
civilization." 

Even  Prichard,  one  of  the  few  writers  on  the  natural  history  of  man  who  does  not 
frankly  concede  the  inferiority  of  the  negro  race,  admits  that — 

"By  tBe   animal ty  or  degradation  of  the  forms  of  the  pelvis,   peculiar   to  th  and  the 

Bushman  and  the  Hottentot,  is  implied  an  approach  toward  the  forms  of  the  chimpanzee  and  the 
ourang-outang." 

Gibbon,  in  reference  to  the  absence  of  continued,  sustained  and  persevering  efforts 
of  the  negro  race  for  its  own  improvement,  observes  : 

■  I  I     inaction  of  the  negroes  does  nol        o  ler  of  their  virtue  or  of  their  pu  a- 

illanimicy.    They  indulge,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  their  passions  and  their  knd  the 

adjacent  tribes  are  engaged  in  frequent  acts  Ol  I  at  their  rude  '.Tin- 

vented  any  effectual  weapons;  they  appear  incapable  of  forming  any  extensive  plan  of  govi  rn- 
ment  or  cor  ■"■  *  and  the  obvious  inferiority  of  their  mental  faculties  has  been  discovered  and 
abused  by  their  neighbors  of  the  temperate  zone." 
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Puffendorf  asserts  it  to  be  a  law  of  nature  that  when  the  negro 

'    "Has  the  fortune  to  live  in  subjection  to  a  wise  director  he  is  without  doubt,  fixed   in  such  a 
state  of  iife  as  is  most  agreeable  to  his  genius  and  capacity." 

Mr.  Jefferson's  passionate  denunciaiton  of  slavery  has  been  often  and  exulfingly 
quoted  by  its  opponents  :  yet  this  is  his  testimony  as  to  the  capability  of  the  ne- 
gro rac  ■ 

"Never  yet  could  T  find  that  a  black  had  uttered  a  thought  above  the  level  of  a  plain  naration; 
never  saw  even  an  elementary  triat  of  painting  and  sculpture." 

Theodore  Parker  as  quoted  by  Nott,  in  his  work.  Types  of  Mankind,  declares  that 
"The  Caucasian  differs  from  all  other  races.  He  is  humane,  he  is  civilized,  he  progresses.  It  is 
intellect,  after  all.  that  conquers,  not  the  strength  ef  man's  arm  The  Caucasian  has  often  been 
the  master  of  other  races,  never  their  slave.  Republics  are  Caucasian.  All  the  great  sciences  are 
of  Caucasiau  origin.  All  inventions  are  Caucasian.  Literature  and  romance  come  from  the  same 
stock." 

Mr.  President  I  could  array  many  other  authorities,  European  and  American,  to 
the  same  effect,  but  it  would  be  a  superfluous  work.  There  has  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  enough  of  this  sort  of  evidence.  But  there  is  other  tes- 
timony of  a  different  nature,  and  of  such  volume  and  weight  that  it  will  compel  all 
men  ot  common  understanding,  and  accessible  to  truth,  to  accept  the  proposition 
that  the  negro  is  inferior  to  the  white  race.  We  have  spread  before  us  the  authentic 
hietory  of  the  negro  on  the  continent  of  America — iu  the  United  States;  and  his  life 
and  history  here,  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  bear  plainly  and  conclui  ively 
upon  that  question.  The  actual  observation  and  experience  of  a  vast  number  of  in- 
telligent, living  people,  demonstrate  to  them,  and  through  them  to  the  world,  the 
proposition  that  the   white  race  is  superior,  to  the  negro  to   be   immutably  true. 

The  first  authentic  history  of  negro  slavery  in  Europe,  in  modern  times,  dates  in 
1442,  when  some  Moorish  prisoners  to  Portugal  purchased  their  freedom  by  giving 
a  ransom  of  negro  slaves.  In  1503,  while  the  great  discoverer,  Columbus,  was  vice- 
roy of  Hispatiiola,  afterward  named  San  Domingo  the  first  cargo  of  African  slaves 
ever  brought  to  the  New  World  were  landed  iu  that  island.  So  soon  as  the  Span- 
iards had  formed  a  settlement,  and  as  they  continued  to  form  them,  on  islands  and 
mainland,  they  enslaved  the  native  Indian,  and  compelled  him  to  the  severest  la- 
bor iu  the  mines  and  in  the  fields.  The  Indian  was  of  a  fragile  and  sensilive  organ- 
ization, and  nothing  could  mitigate  his  fixed  aversion  to  labor.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  destruction  of  Indian  life  in  Spanish  slavery  pecame  frightful. 

The  chroniclers  and  historians  of  that  day  inform  us  that.  San  Domingo  when  it 
was  discovered  had  an  Indian  population  of  about  2,000,000.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  any  area  of  country,  not  a  great  deal  larger,  could  have  sustained  such  a  teem- 
ing population  of  savages ;  but  the  soil  of  San  Domingo  was  of  extraordinary  fertility 
its  fruits  and  vegetables  abounding,  spontaneous,  and  perennial,  and  its  climate 
mild  and  salubrious.  We  are  told  by  the  same  authority  that  in  1495  an  army  of 
100  000  natives  was  assembled  by  one  of  their  chiefs  to  drive  the  Spaniards  from 
the  island,  and  that  Columbus  with  less  than  300  Spanish  soldiers,  struck  that  host 
of  savages,  and  with  the  force  of  a  tropical  tornado  swept  it  before  him.  Within 
fifty  years  from  the  discovery  of  the  island  its  Indian  population  was  reduced  be 
low  20,000.  It  was  to  save  the  aboriginal  race  from  the  weight  of  a  servitude  they 
had  not  the  strength  to  endure,  and  from  apparent  speedy  annihilation,  that  the 
monk,  Las  Casas,  procured  the  Spanish  Government  to  order  the  importation  of  the 
Afiican  negro  into  all  its  American  colonies  for  the  purposee  of  labor.  His  consti- 
tution was  found  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  tropical  climate  and  the  labor  of  ita 
cotton  and  sugar  fields  under  a  vertical  sun.  He  had  strength  and  endurance,  was 
docile  and  imitative,  submitted  readily  to  the  large  tasks  imposed  upon  him,  and 
soon  learned  to  perform  his  simple  labors.  Instead  of  pining  and  wasting  away 
like  the  Indian,  the  African,  with  the  facility  of  This  nature;  accepted  his  new  con- 
dition. He  became  contented  and  cheerful,  was  healthy  and  strong,  capable  and 
willing  to  perform  what  was  exacted  from  him,  and  was  the  greatly  preferred  la- 
borer of  the  tropics  and  the  low  latitudes  generaly.  One  negro  was  deemed  to  be 
the  equivalent  of  four  Indian  slaves.  The  natural  inciease  of  the  negro  race  in  this 
slavery  was  very  large,  and  it  was  augmented  by  heavy  annual  importations  from 
Africa  into  all  the  European  colonies  of  America  for  the  three  hundred  years  suc- 
ceeding its  discovery.  In  that  period  of  time  it  has  been  estimated  that  30,000 
000  African  negroes  were  brought  from  their  native  land  to  slavery  in  the  Ameri 
can  colonies  by  the  ships  of  all  maratime  ,Europe.  No  imagination  can  compass 
the  aggregate  horrors  of  such  a  vast  slave  traffic  !  Nowhere  was  the  increase  ot  ne- 
gro slaves  more  rapid  than  in  the  idand  of  San  Domingo  ;  nowhere  the  product  of 
their  labor  more  largely  remunerative.  The  area  of  this  island  is  a  fraction  under 
28,000  square  miles.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  about  two  thirds  of  it  were 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  and  the  other  third  was  a  possession  of  France.  Alison 


in   his  History  of  Europe  savs  that  before  the  revolution  by  which   the    negroes 

ao  [  iir»d  the  massterv  ol  the  island  — 

"In  the  French  portion  the  Inhabitants  consi  ted  ol    About  10.000  wh 
600,000  .negro  slaves,    This  French  colonj  was  imiuen         prod 

ig| is  together.     Its  exports,  including  the  Span]  ■■  Ion,  «  •  u  i    I  I 

£10,000.000  Bterling."  ^ 

He  adds  : 

"The  following'table  contains  the  comparative  wealth,  produce,  and  trade  of  San  Doming  before 
1789,and  in  1882,  after  forty  years  of  nominal  freedom  " 

te  o  i    ■ 

Population 81     000 

Sugar  exported,  pounds 072 J    0.000 

Cofl  :ee  i  snorted,  pouuds 86,789,000  82,(M,u,oa0 

Ships  employed 1 

Sailors 2    000  167 

Exports  to  France none 

Imports £9,890,000  none 

The  mulattoes  and  negroes  of  the  French  portion  of  the  island  revolted  in  1790, 
and  the  freedom  of  the  slaves  in  tljis  and  all  the  French  colonies  was  proclaimed  by 
the  National  Assembly,  June  3,  1793. 

The  same  hisrorian  continues: 

"By  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  San  Domingo  it  has  been"  nominally  independent;  but 
slavery  lias  been  far  indeed  from  being  abolished,  and  the  condition  i  anything  but 

ameliorated  by  the  change.     Nominally  free,  the  bl  illy 'enslaved      Coi 

pell  (1  to  labor  by  the  terrors  of  military  discipline,  for  a  small  pan  of  the  product!   of  the  soil, 
tliey  have  retained  the  severity  without  the  advantages  of  serviti  tbits,  the 

flourishing  aspect  of  the  island,    have  disappeared;  and  the  in    i  educed   to   ball  their 

former  amount,  and  bitterly  galled  by  republican  task-masters,   have  relapsed  into  the  indolence 
and  inactivity  of  savage  life." 

Tl  us  writes  the  great  historian  Alison,  and  since  tlen  time  has  thrown  no 
illumination  over  this  dark  picture  of  historic  truth.  Who,  in  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  has  done  nothing  toward  he  further  development,  of  the  still  dormant 
resources  of  one  of  the  most  exhuberant  and  salubrious  islands  of  the  ocean? 
Nothing  still  further  to  advance  its  population,  arts,  or  civilization  ?  Who  has 
failed  to  conserve  the  population,  industry,  production,  commerce,  wealth  and 
social  order  to  which  part  of  the  island  had  attained  under  Flench  rule!  Who 
devastated  its  thousands  of  sugar  plantations,  and  gave  to  the  flames  its  residences 
of  luxury  and  refinement,  with  the  accompaniments  of  libraries  and  letters  and 
the  arts  and  all  the  trophies  of  wealth,  cultivation,  and  taste?  Who  annihi- 
lated its  su^ar  production  of  six  hundred  and  seventy  two  millions  pounds  annu- 
ally, and  reduced"  its  annual  growth  of  coffee  fifty  four  million  pounds?  Who 
swept  from  the  sea3  its  great  fl-et  of  merchantmen  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
sailors?  Who  cut  off  wholly  its  $92  000.000  of  exports  and  $60  000,000  of  im- 
ports annually?  Who  reduced  its  population  more  than  one  half,  and  notwith- 
standing that  population  first  rose  in  1790  to  assert  by  f  »ree  of  arms  its  own 
freedom,  and  th'is  boon  was  assured  to  it  ly  the  National  Assembly  of  1793, 
amidst  the  frenzy  that  executed  Louis  XVI  as  a  state  criminal,  and  was  confirmed 
by  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  Toussaint  and  De-salines,  and  the  more  fatal 
climate  of  the  island,  to  the  amies  of  France,  who  s  ill  held  this  population,  nomi- 
nally free,  to  real  servitude,  and  by  the  bayonet  forced  it  to  the  performance  of 
grievous  tasks  for  small  remuneration?  Who  was  it  that  swept  industry,  plenty, 
opulence,  law,  order,  peace,  and  security  from  the  island,  and  introduced  in  their 
stead  passion,  injustice,  violence,  rapine,  murder,  universal  desolaiion,  blood}-  and 
ferocious  civil  war,  the  abandonment  of  all  business  and  industrial  pursuits,  the 
reign  of  all  the  fierce  na-sions,  and  the  perpetration  of  every  revolting  crime, 
the  subversion  o-  the  entire  fabric  of  civi*  society,  and  the  r<  lapse  of  the  whole 
population  into  the  inactivity,  indolence,  and  stolid  listlessnesa  of  savage  life? 
Who  was  it  but  the  negro  that  brought  this  manifold  and  terrible  woe  upon  the 
fairest  and  richest  island  of  the  seas?  And  what  people  did  he  bring  it  upon  ? 
Not  those  who  had  enslaved  him,  for  they  generally  had  escaped  to  other  la>  ds; 
not  upon  a  stranger  people,  but  upon  his  own  race,  his  own  kindred,  upon  him- 
self. He  had  driven  out  the  white  owners  and  had  appropriated  their  possessions 
to  himself,  after  having  most  wantonly  despoiled  them.  Ho  had  been  brought 
there  by  the  master  race  when  he  teas  an  ignoramt,  helpless  savage,  and  but 
little  above  the  brute  creation.  He  had  been  made  a  slave,  and  in  slavery  he  had 
learned  and  acquired  all  he  knew. 

As  the  white  man's  s'ave  instructed  by  and  imbibing  from  his  master,  he  had 
generally  acquired  much  practical  and  useful  knowledge,  and  in  many  cases 
had  been  educated  to  a  limited  extent.  He  thus  lad  reached  an  enlightei  ment 
and  civilization  to  which,  hi'  free  ancestors,  in  their  own  country,  lia  1  made  no 
approach.     The  efficiency  which  this  knowledge,  this  civi  ization,  imparted  to  him, 


to  hie  overwhelming  numbers,  enabled  him  speedily  to  drive  the  white  man 
from  the  island  and  to  become  its  sole  lord  and  ruler  For  more  than  sixty  years 
it  has  been  the  theater  of  his  efforts  for  self-government,  of  his  statesmanship  of 
his  capacity  to  conserve  and  yet  further  advance  a  civilization  which  had  been  con 
ferred  upon  him  by  the  white  race.  From  nowhere  has  he  been  thwarted  or 
or  interfered  within  those  efforts;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  been  aided  by  resi- 
dence with  him,  ftr  the  whole  period,  of  many  intelligent  and  friendly  white  per- 
and  by  daily  commercial  intercourse  with  the  most  enlighten  d      I  oftbe 

earth,  all  anxious  for  his  greatest  success.  And  so  far  from  his  moving  onward 
and  upward  there  is  too  much  ground  for  the  apprehension  that  all  the  knowledge 
and  civilization  which  he  attained  to  as  a  slave  he  will  lose  as  a  freeman.  Jn  er- 
necine,  bl°  dy,  and  desolating  wars  of  the  mulatto,  negro,  and  white  raises  on  t!  is 
island  bad  continued  to  convulse  it  from  1790  for  the  succeeding  ten  years, 
and  then, between   mulatto  and    negro    to   this   day.     The 

black    have  been  a  legion.     Oge,  Jeannot,  Rigaud,  Fraugois,  Beauvois,  Touissant, 
Christophe,  Dessalines,  Clervaux,  Petion,  Boyer,  Gomar,  Richard,  Soulnque,  and 
others  since  have  been  the  actors  in  this  long  and  terrible  drama,  and  each  one, 
throughout  his  part,  in  all  the  shifting  scenes,  wore  a  sword  reeking  with  the  blood 
murdered  people.     The  last  act  has  come  not  3-et,  and  still  the  movement  is 
.1  in  a  relapse  toward  that   ignorance  and  barbarism  whose  black  pall  has 
hung  immovable  and  impenetrable  for  unnumbered  centuries  over  the  aboriginal 
:ro  race. 
But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  those  horrible  disorders  were  the  nat- 
ural fruit  -5  of  the  long  slavery  of  the  negro  people,  and  of  their  delivering  them 

it  by  force  and  arms.  France  for  some  centuries  had  been  about  as  much  de- 
based  and  oppressed  as  San  Domingo,  though  in  a  different  form.  Her  upheaval 
threw  off  the  long  accumulating  weight  and  scattered  it  with  the  strength  and 
fury  of  a  volcano.     Her  frenzy  passed  away,  and  with  renew  moved 

off   in  the  further  development  of  intellect,  and  in  the  noble  achievements  of  a 
higher  civilization.     But  while  the  worst  Jacobinism  was  raging  in  Paris,  a 
i  that  infernal  magazine  lit  upon  this  devoted  island,  among  an  inferior  race,  who 

and  n  ■  tive  forces ;  and  the  ruin  which  it  spread  has  remained  irremedia- 

ble and  hopeless. 

When  the  subjects  of  Christophe,  goaded  by  the  bloody  oppressions  of  that  negro 

tyrant,  in  182  iim  and  transferred  the  northern  portion  of  the  island 

de  him  its  sole  ruler,  uo  people  ever  had  a  more  favorable 

,>air  the  ravages  of  war.  to  enter  upon  a  new  and  brighter  career 

of  national  progress;  but  the  Creator  of  all  races  of  men  had  not  made  thf  negro 

equal  to  such  a  work  of  regeneration. 

When  the  horrors  of  San  Domingo  were  presented  to  Europe,  Bonaparte,  then 
First  Consul,  exclaimed  that  the  association  calling  itself  "  the  friends  of  the  r. 
the  ab  •  of  that  day,  who  devised  this  by-play  of  the  French  Revo- 

lution, "  should  veil  itself  in  black.*'  But  the  abolitionists  of  that  day,  and  of  this 
day,  have  no  remorse  or  shame,  none  of  the  workings  of  the  true  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  philanth 

The  negro  race  has  passed  through  the  probation  from  slavery  to  freedom  in 

■  conditions,  under  different  circumstances,  at  d  by  another  system.     The  Par- 

t   liberated,  by  its  own  imperial  act   the  slaves  of  tl  India 

i.     The  owners  there,  and  everywhere,  who  made   profit  and  wealth  by  the 

labor  ,  of  their  own  free  act" never  did  nor  ever  will  lib  Tlie 

this  measure  was  the  operationt  of  half  a  century,  in  Parlj 
and  out  of  Parliament,  o1  Sharp,  Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  ai.d  other  trm 
philanthropists,  for  the  destruction  of  the  barbarous  slave  trade,  and  their  final 
success  in  1825.     Their  object  for  man  as  limited  to  laws  of  Parliament, 

punish  as  they  were  cheered  by  inci  ...spects 

of  success,  they  naturally  enlarged  it  to  liberation   also  of  the  slaves  in  all  the 
British  colonies.     In  1823  a  society  was  formed  "for  the  mitigation  and  gradual 
ion  of  slavery  throughout  the  British  dominions."     Laws  were  passed  forbid- 
h,  and  making  other  meliorations  in  the  treatment  of  slaves, 
:    quiring  thi  to  be  schooled,  all  looking  to  their  ultimate  fr< 

arliament  passed  an  act  liberating  all  slaves  in  the  British 

.   appropriating  £20,000,000  as  -  on  to  their  owners.     It 

provided,  also,  for  their  apprenticeship  by  classes  during  two,  four,  and  six  years; 

but  the  negroes  behaved  so  badly  ae  apprentices  iha   the  pi  xters  voluntarily  gave 

up  tlo •  :    1  at  once  conferred  upon  them  absolute  freedom.     Jamaica,  the 

tare  miles,  has  great  fertility,  and 
the  name  was  t;iven  to  it  for  the  the  abundance  of  its  springs  of  ihe  purest  water. 
Under  all  the  depressing  induct  ce  of  the  long  agitation  to  emancipate  the  slaves, 
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■when  tli at  meassre  took  effect  there  were  upon  this  island  15,7*76  whites,  298,126 
blacks,  find  t'.s,:")-27  mulatto 

Thia  Engli  h  em  d  sipatioii  had  the  orisons  of  the  world,  and  it-,  was  confidently 
vaunted  that  it  would  bring  r<>  race  to  the  level  of  casian  , 

anil  Under  it  :  regen  (rating  influence  the  population    |  n  ductivi ,  and  wealth  <>l 

those  islands  mo  ild          I    ive  far  behind  the  utmost  limits  they 'had  ever  pre1 
islands  continue  to  bi                colonies,  protected  by  the  p 
restrained  by  the  guardian  care^                     by  the  enli  ditened  and  firm  statesman- 
ship of  the  imperial  Go  ernra  n  t.     The  enfranchised  negro  there  I ame  "equal 

before  (he  law,"  and  the  peer  ofthe  white  man,  hia  late  master.     They  wen 

ciates  in  political  power,  and  alike  eligible  to  all  the  offic f  the  locality.     In  this 

state  of  freedom  the  natural  i        ace       then  i  aed  its  dominion  over  him, 

andhetfefus  ]  Ids  to  Buch  an  es  ase  the 

product  «d  prosperity  of  th loni  •    ..  in]  i  ported  to  the 

amount    of     64,067,898,  and  34,.;  and    i 

.  ;  i.    During 

353,  twenty    years  after  her  slave  <   were 

£864,094,  and  her  exports£837,276 ;    arid  in  1'86<1   her  export  !0,    and 

,316.     From  the  period  of  her  slavery  to  her  freedom  her  imports 
fell  off  more-  than  tehfold,  and  her  exports  nearly  fourfold;  and   this  nrotwithstahd 
ing  her  negro   poj  12.526,  and  there 

had   been    introduced   from  Asia,  reus   of  thousands  of  coolies  to  take  the 
of    the   freed    negroes    who    had    abandoned    her    fields.      The    white    popula- 
lation,  however,  fell  off  1,900.     The  gi  in  the  material  prosperity  o\    Ja- 

maica is    made  more   sinking  bj    the  during  the  period  between    1832 

/ar  and  coffee  plantations,  containing  366,432  acres  of  land,  and 
affording  employment  to  49,888  laborers,  were  entirely  abandoned  ;  and  from  1848 
to  1853  ir  plantations,  of  391,187  acres,   Were  totally  or  partially  turned  to 

waste,  and  this  in  an  island  of  1.  ss  than  7000  square  miles.  These  astounding  fact* 
are  verified  by  Carey,  and  a  statement  made  by  the  west  India  Association  of 
Glasgow,  and  apperident  documents. 

Bigelow,  in  his  Notes  on  Jamaica,  says: 

"  Shipping  has  deserted  her  ports  ;  her  magnificent  plantations  of  sugar  imd  coffee  are  running 

to  weeds;  her  private  dwellin  >  irts  and  luxu'fj  '    long  to 

industriri  prosperity  have  bfeen  cut  off,  one  bj  i  tbitantg;  and  the    ;  I 

ere  will  lie  no  one  left  to  "represent  the  wealth,  intelligi  ace,  and  hospitality  for  which  the 

Jamaica  planar  was  once  so  distinguished," 

But.  by  far  the  worst  phase  of  all  in  relation  to  Jamaica,  is  the  recent  murderous 
ihsurrectton  of  her  negro  population.  Liberty,  equality  of  rights,  an  abounding, 
peaceful,  and  perfectly  protected  home;  the  products  of  am<>  s1  fer  ile  soil,  and  a  climate 
whose  creative  forces  never  sleep;  all  the  trophies  of  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  let- 
lers;the  dignity,  influence,  and  power  of  office,  position  in  society,  wealth  and 
fame,  and  religious  culture,  were  al!  spread  out  before  the  negro  of  Jamaica,  and 
gratuitously  offered  to  his  acceptance  by  the  white  man.  And  yet,  after  being  the 
object  of  such  benefactions  for  thirty  years,  and  every  prospect  of  their  long  con- 
tinuance, he:  has  risen  upon  the  few  resident  \,  hite  people  to  expel  them  from  the 
island,  or  to  doom  them  to  a  bloody  extermination.  He  has  added  another  to  the 
thousand  testimonies  that  he  is  a  savage  who  may  be  tamed,  but  that  his  cruel  na- 
ture cannot  be  eradicated,  and  only  sleeps,  and  that  when  the  occasion  and  the  exci- 
ting causiesarise,  he  is  ready  to  rush  into  the  carnival  of  blood.  There  here-enacted 
the  shocking  excesses  of  San  Domingo,  giving  the  white  raoe  to  indiscrin 
slaughter, — sawing  into  t-^-ain  the  bodies  of  the  men,  iirst  violating  with  brutal 
1  then  murdering  the  women,  e  rveriug  the  heads  of  helpless  infants  from 
their  bodies,  and  bearing  them  on  pikes  in  front  of  their  armed  hands  as  the  en- 
signs of  the  infernal  war  they  were  waging  against  the  race  of  their  benefactors. 
The  military  authorities  of  the  island  have  punished*  bi  summary  execution,  as  the 
newspapers  inform  us,  from  two  to  four  thousand  prominent  actors  in  this  savage 
and  murderous  outbreak;  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  this  retributive  justice, 
whatever  its  extent,  was  too  severe. 

What  caused  this  terrible  uprising  of  the  negro  population  ?  The  two  ra  :es,  in 
fearful  disparity  of  number?  though,  were  living  together  on  this  island,  and  not- 
withstanding the  essential  and  irreclaimable  inferiority  of  the  negro,  in  full  equality 
of  legal  and  political  rights.  But  the  laws  of  man  eould  not  change  the  order  of 
creation.  The  free  negro  had  been  daily  confronted  for  a  generation  by  a  superiority 
of  race  which  all  his  efforts  were  insufficient  to  eqn-d  ;  and  pit  length  he  looked  no 
at  the  white  man's  eminence  in  h.  dr.      He  at  first  imital  envied, 

and  at  length  hated  it  and  its  I  tmplated  his  own  vast    not 

and  resolved  to  drive   the  white  man,  with  Lis  i  i<  ■  of  superiority, 
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from  the  island  or  utterly  to  destroy  him.  It  was  the  negro  who  made  this  savage 
&nA  unsparing  war  on  the  white  man  ;  but  if  the  war  were  mutual,  or  had  been 
made  by  the  white  man,  it  equally  proves  that  war  between  the  races  is  inevitable, 
and  will  continueuutil  one  of  them  enslaves  or  exterminates  the  ot'>er,  or  until  they 
are  separated  by  inhabiting  different  countries.  Still  another  solution  of  the  negro 
problem  is  now  contemplated,  misc-gination. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  is  another  West  India  island  upon  which  has  been  cast 
the  fate  of  the  negro,  Cuba,  ©f  which  I  will  take  some  notice.  We  all  know  that 
Cuba  continues  to  be  a  Spanish  slave  colony.  Its  area  is  about  35.000  square  miles. 
I  will  present  a  statement  of  its  population  and  exports  and  imports  for  several 
different  years: 

WJiitet.  Slave*.  Free. 

1827 811.651  280.970  1iiM60 

1841 418.291  436.495  152.J-34 

1850 510,988  330,425  176.647 

Exports..  Imports. 

18S7 $20,346,607  $23,499,357 

1851 81,341.683  32.321.430 

Total  revenue.  Sent  to  Spain. 

1853 $25,791,206  $12,821,430 

It  U  thus  seen  how  prosperous  Cuba,  a  slave  colony,  has  been,  and  how  rapid  the 
growth  of  that  prosperity. 

I  have  presented  the  case  of  San  Domingo  as  a  French  slave  colony,  and  as  an 
independent  negro  island  ;  Jamaica  as  a  British  colony,  first  slave,  and  then  with  her 
negroes  liberated  and  "equal  before  the  law;"  and  Cuba  as  always  a  slave  colony ; 
and  the  facts  which  I  have  brought  forward  need  no  argument  to  prove  the  great 
superiority  of  the  slave  over  the  free  islands.  This  superiority  of  developement 
and  condition  was  the  result  of  the  dominating  mind  and  energies  of  the  white 
race,  and  is  proof  of  the  inferiority  of  the  negro. 

Another  great  fact  to  the  «ame  effect  is,  that  the  negro  has  been  ens^ved  in 
every  age  of  the  world  of  which  there  is  any  memorial;  and  that  he  has  been  the 
slave  of  every  other  race,  and  has  never  been  able  to  enslave  any  one  of  them. 
While  many  negro  tribes  are  fierce  and  intractable,  others  have  much  natural  do- 
cility and  are  especially  imitative.  From  these  latter  tribes  the  favorite  negro 
slaves  that  appear  so  often  in  history  were  doubtless  derived.  The  Jews  in  Solo- 
mon's time,  and  long  before,  the  ancient  Egyptians,  India,  centuries  be.fore  Alexan- 
der broke  over  its  confines  as  a  conqueror,  the  Assyrians,  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
the  intellectual  and  polished  Greeks,  the  conquering  Roman  both  under  the  repub- 
lic and  the  empire,  (ill  hail  the  negro  slave,  and  held  him  as  property.  He  was  the 
chattel  movable,  or  fixed  to  the  realty  throughout  the  middle  ages;  and  in  modern 
times  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  England,  Holland  Sweeden,  Denmark,  and  the  mar- 
ritime  States  of  Italy,  and  all  the  Americas,  hunted  the  negro  in  his  aboriginal  and 
savage  home,  and  dragged  him  a  slave  away  iDto  distant  lands.  In  his  new  and 
strange  home  he  soon  forgot  kindred  and  country,  formed  new  ties,  adopted  simple 
pastimes,  and  became  contented  and  happy.  This  easy  adaptation  resulted  from 
his  lower  organism,  made  him  docile  and  pleasant,  and  everywhere  a  favorite 
slave. 

Wherever  ard  whenever  the  negro  was  enslaved  he  became  more  or  less  educa- 
ted and  civilized.  Among  a  scholarly  people  many,  no  doubt,  were,  to  some 
extent,  schooled  in  letters,  in  the  elements  of  the  lower  sciences,  and  even  in  some 
of  the  fine  arts.  All  imbibed  some  knowledge  of  the  useful  arts  and  the  necessary 
practical  information  to  enable  them  to  perform  the  simple  duties  of  their  respective 
positions.  Take  the  whole  mass  of  the  negro  slaves  of  a  country,  particularly  in 
the  primitive  and  earlier  ages,  when  they  were  appropriated  so  largely  to  house 
hold  service,  and  it  probably  often  had  a  respectable  aggregate  of  civ  lization  and 
the  concomitant  acquirements — quite  enough  to  have  enabled  an  appreciating  and 
capable  race  both  to  conserve  and  perpetuate  what  they  had  mastered,  and  also  to 
proceed  on  in  an  indefinite  career  of  progress. 

All  the  great  nations  of  antiquity  with  whom  negroes  lived  in  slavery,  and  from 
whom  they  acquired  knowledge  and  civilization,  run  their  long  and  eventful 
careers,  and  passed  away,  leaving  a  history  behind  them.  The  remaining  frag- 
ments of  their  nationalities  and  races  are  accounted  for;  they  are  found  among  the 
constituent  elements  of  the  new  States  which  ro.se  upon  the  ruins  of  those  that  prece- 
ded them  ;  but  the  negro  slaves,  as  separate  and  distinct  and  insoluble  almost  as  Jew 
and  Gypsy,  what  became  of  them?  Whether  they  remained  with  theii  overthrown 
masters,  under  the  conquerors,  or  wandered  back  to  the  home  of  their  fathers,  or 
migrated  into  other  countries,  they  perpetuated  themselves  not,  they  made  and 
wrote  no  history,  they  left  no  distinctive  monuments.  None  but  an  inferior  raco 
«ouid  thus  have  passed  into  oblivion,  leaving  "  not  a  wreck  behind." 

The  other  racea  of  man  have  sent  forth  from  their  hive*  into  distant  countries 
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conquering  armies  or  overrunning  hordes.  They  planted  primary  colonies  nomeof 
which  sent  out  offshoots ;  or  the  original  colonists  sojourned  b  while  in  aeti 
land,  and  then  made  a  new  start  for  a  still  more  distanl  end  de  irable  home.  But 
not  so  with  the  negro,  whether  primitively  barbarous  or  partially  civilised.  There 
is  no  record  that,  he  ever  planted  a  colony,  or  built  up  a  State,  or  formed  a  well 
ordered  Government,  either  in  his  own  country  01  an)  on.'  to  which  be  had  been 
carried  as  a  slave  ;  or  made  any  extended  conquests,  or  war  on  any  grander  scale 
than  the  barbarous  incursh  ne  and  o<  tifl  cts  01  contiguous  and  petty  Bavage  tribes. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  subject  about  which  we  have  learned,  not  only  by 
history  and  the  statements  and  collation  of  facts  bj  others,  bul  also  from  our  own 
experience  and  observation.  We  have  had  slavery  in  our  own  country  until  yes- 
terday, more  than  two  hundred  years;  *nd  the"  old  thirteen,  as  Colonies  and. 
States,  clung  to  it  for  a  longer  period  than  a  century;  and  if  the  fifteen  slave 
States  had  not  been  coerced  by  military  power  sin  very  and  property  in  man  would 
have  lingered,  at  least  in  the  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice  fields  of  those  States,  for  cen- 
turies. Negro  slavery  will  still  abide  there,  and  abide  there  forever.  The  great 
products  of  the  warm  latitudes  have  become  the  necessities  of  the  world.  The 
white  man  will  have  them.  They  can  be  produced  only  by  the  labor  of  human 
hands;  and  iD  the  localities  where  they  gi\>w  and  flourish  the  air  is  charged  with 
diseases  fatal  to  the  white  man,  but  against  which  the  negro  is  protected  by  a  nat- 
ural coat  of  mail.  The  white  man  wdl  not  labor  in  those  fields,  but  he  will  put 
the  negro  in  them,  and  make  him  cultivate  them,  too. 

This  war  dr^ve  the  southern  planters  from  their  richest  fields,  and  thousands  of 
nor'hern  men  rushed  to  take  possession  of  them.  How  many  northern  men  entered 
those  fields  as  toiling  laborers?  Not  one.  They  all  sought  to  cultivate  them  with 
the  slaves  of  the  refugees.  Individual  property  in  the  Africun  slave  may  have 
ceased  forever,  but  his  involuntary  labor,  his  slavery,  in  some  form,  in  the  fields  of 
the  South,  is  his  d-stmy.  The  God  of  nature  hath  i-o  ordained,  and  man  cannot 
thwart  it.  The  degradation  of  the  negro  in  our  country  is  known  to  and  acknowl- 
edged by  everybody  ;  but  his  eulogists  attribute  ic  to  the  benighting  and  debasing 
influence  of  his  long  enslavement.  Who  and  what  was  the  negro  when  he  was 
first  brought  into  slavery  in  America?  He  had  no  written  history.  He  had  never 
elaborated  any  systems  of  science  or  discovered  their  simplest  principles;  never 
designed  any  harmonious  order  of  architecture  ;  never  produced  one  of  the  fine 
arts,  or  invented  any  machinery  or  useful  arts  of  the  least  complexity.  He  had 
neither  eloquence,  nor  painting,  nor  sculpture,  nor  poetry,  nor  a  reasoned  theology. 
He  had  no  raoces  of  calculation,  constructed  no  principles  of  music  or  musical  in- 
struments; had  no  alphabet,  or  characters,  or  hieroglyphics.  He  was  almost 
without  language  ;  had  but  the  feeble  glimmerings  of  reason  ;  had  achieved  scarcely 
anything  since  he  came  from  the  hands  of  his  Creator,  and  had  continued  to  be  the 
lowest  connecting  link  with  the  brute  creation.  All  the  other  races  of  men  were  also 
once  benighted  savages;  but  they  had  been  created  with  a  higher  and  more  per- 
fect orgai  ism,  and  endowed  with  superior  faculties  and  powers.  More  excellent  in 
complexion,  form,  action,  and  innate  grace;  the  nicest  sensibilities;  deep  reflec- 
tion, with  long  forethought,  exhaustless  invention,  the  most  complex  ratiocination; 
an  active  and  insatiable  desire  for  progress  and  perfectibility  ;  the  workings  within 
him  of  a  higher  divinity  ;  a  r»adier,  freer,  and  closer  communion  with  nature  and 
God,  lifted  him  up  and  propelled  him  from  his  primal  and  ignoble  ignorance  and 
destitution  to  the  achievements  of  his  present  civilization,  which,  grand  atid  affluent 
as  they  be,  are  but  the  prelude  of  his  vast  and  incomprehensible  future. 

Butduring  the  long  period  in  which  the  other  races  have  been  moving  on  with  their 
■wonderful  creations,  almost  a  continent  of  negroes  have  been  fixed  as  a  fossil  under 
the  weight  of  the  barbarism  and  ignorance  of  untold  centuries,  because  their  Crea- 
tor had  not  endowed  them  with  the  faculties  and  energies  to  emerge  from  it  So 
He  made  the  progenitors  of  our  negroes,  the  freednien  of  the  United  States,  and 
they  can  never  break  away  from  the  essential  nature  of  their  parent  stock. 

But  I  will  present  a  picture  of  the  negro  as  he  now  is,  and  as  he  is  likely  to  be 
forever,  in  his  conntry,  sHfetched  by  Malte  Brun  : 

"  The  slave  coast  of  Afiica  consists  of  several  petty  States,  which  are  all  under  the  despotic 
sway  of. the  King  of  Dahomey.  This  barbarian  monarch  chooses  to  have  women  for  his  body- 
guard, and  his  palace  is  surrounded  by  1  .con  ol  these  aniazons,  armed  with  javelins  and  muskets, 
from  whom  he  selects  his  special  military  aids  and  messengers,  Hi~  ministers,  when  tbej  come 
into  the  royai  presence,  are  obliged  to  leave  their  >ilk  ''"'" a  :U  l1"'  (tales  of  the  palace  and  ap 
proach  the'throne  walking  on  all  fours,  and  rolling  their  beads  in  the  dust.  The  fcrocii 
African  despot  almost  surpasses  conception  The  road  to  his  residence  is  strewed  with  human 
skulls,  and  the  wails  are  aaorned  and  almost  covered  with  Jawbones,  <>n  public  occasl 
sable  monarch  walks  in  solemn  pomp  over  the  bloody  heads  of  vanquished   princes  or  dl  I 

ministers.    At  the  festivals  ,,f  the  tribes,  to  which  all  the  people  bring  pres  n  I  Ing,  he 

drenches  the  tombs  of  his  fathers  with  human  blood.     Fifty  dead  bodies  are  thrown  around  the 
royal  sepulchar,  and  fifty  heads  displayed  on  [mien.     The  blood  of  theM  victims  is  presented  to  th» 
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king,  who  dips  his  fingers  iu  it  and  licks  them.  Human  blood  is  mixed  with  clay  to  build  tem- 
ples in  honor  of  deceased  monarchs.  The  royal  widows  kill  one  another  till  it  pleases  the  new- 
sovereign  to  put  an  end  to  the  slaughter  ;  and  the  crowd  assembled  at  their  most  joyous  festivals 
applauds  such  scenes  of  horror,  and  delight  in  tearing  the  unhappy  victims  to  pieces.'* 

Such  is  the  king  and  court  of  a  group  of  African  tribes,  and  from  this  a  rea- 
sonably accurate  idea  of  his  subject  may  be  formed.  The  difference  between 
them  and  the  negroes  of  the  United  States  has  been  produced  wholly  by  the  sla- 
very of  the  latter.  The  religious  congregations  and  missionary  societies  of  Europe 
and  America  have  been  for  a  century  expending  millions  of  money,  and  the  ener- 
gies and  lives  of  devoted  men  and  women,  to  Christianize  and  civilize  the  heathen 
negro  of  Africa,  and  the  fruits  of  their  long  efforts  are  scarcely  discernible.  But 
upon  the  same  stock,  slavery  in  the  United  States  exhibits  four  million  negroes 
with    .  larger  amount  of  physical  comforts,  intelligence,  civilization,  Christian  in- 

on,  and  happiness  than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  that  number  of  this  race  in 

_■?  of  the  world.  We  have  often  heard  slavery  denounced  in  this  Chamber 
as  "  the  sum  of  all  villainies;  "  but,  Mr.  President,  there  is  one  more  enormous 
villainy,  and  that  is  the  manner  in  which  slavery  has  been  broken  up.  The  pre- 
mature death  of  several  hundred  thousand  negroes,  the  unmeasured  and  im- 
measurable amount  of  misery  and  suffering  consequent  upon  it,  both  to  the  living 
and  the  dead,  and  all  that  is  yet  to  flow  from  it,  will  help  to  demonstrate  this  great 
and  reckless  wrong  to  the  truth  of  history. 

The  deed  however  is  done,  and  as  I  believe  most  foully  done ;  but  whether 
fairly  or  foully,  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  undo  it.  It  was  one  of  those  difficult 
erroneous,  and  greatly  mischievous  movements,  which,  though  it  were  better  not 
to  have  been  made,  to  reverse  it  is  impracticable,  or  if  practicable,  the  reversal 
would  produce  still  more  of  mischief  than  good. 

Mr.  President,  our  country  has  just  passed  through  a  great  revolution  ;  four  mil- 
lion of  negro  slaves  havo  been  made  free,  and  to  effect  it  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  all  the  ?'«ve  States  were,  for  the  tims  and  the  occasion, 
subverted.  The  insurgent  States  have  submitted  to  the  fortune  of  war,  and  have 
abolished  slavery  by  provisions  in  their  respective  constitutions,  and  have  adopt  d 
the  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  by  which  it  is  forever  prohibited  in 
the  United  States.  These  were  conditions  imposed  by  the  conquerors,  and  they 
were  accepted,  because  of  subjugation  and  the  dread  of  a  grinding  and  indefinite 
military  despotism.  The  submission  has  been  universal,  complete;  for  the  num- 
bers resisting  none  were  ever  more  so  or  in  better  faith.  Irrespective  of  constitu- 
tional injunctions  and  obligations,  magnanimity  to  the  South  would  now  be  the 
truest  policy  of  the  nation.     But  there  is  an   extreme  faction  which  arrogates  the 

;  share  of  the  merit  of  this  great  triumph,  as  it  is  certainly  chiefly  responsi- 
ble for  ninny  enormous  infractions  of  the  Constitution  and  liberties  of  the  people  of 
the  United  Slates,  attending;  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  That  faction,  aston- 
ished, bewildered,  and  intoxicated  by  the  greatness  of  the  revolution  that  has  been 
effected,  is  now  striking  for  another  much  more  bold  and  atrocious. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  there  were  two  systems  of  policy  propounded  to  the 
people  of  the  United  states  that  were  in  some  aspects  antagonizing,  and  others 
friendly — one  by  Massachusetts  and  the  other  by  South  Carolina.  The  first  aimed 
at  the  destruction  of  negro  slavery  throughout  the  slaveStates  by  appeals  to  public 
opinton,  and  if  it  could  not  be  effected,  then  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  free  States  from  it,  and  the  organization  of  a  union  of  those  States 
exclusively.  The  principle  of  the  other  was  for  the  slave  States  to  secede  from  the 
Union  and  to  organize  a  confederation  in  which  all  the  States  should  be  slavehold- 
ing.  Both  systems  were  in  derogation  of  the  Constitution,  both  treasonable  and 
reolutionary,  and  they  both  contemplated  contingently  a  resort  to  arms.  Both  act- 
ively sowed  discontent  with  the  Union  among  the  people,  alike  embarrassed  the 
Government,  and  desired  public  disturbances  and  convulsion,  hoping  that  such  a 
state  of  affairs  would  forward  their  respective  objects;  and  to  that  extent  they 
were  co-operating  and  allies.  South  Carolina  contemplated  to  essay  a  peacible  se- 
cession ;  but  if  that  was  not  conceded  to  fight  for  it.  Massachusetts  intended  to 
effect  the  overthrow  of  slavery  by  any  practicable  means,  and  to  work  for  the  adop- 
tion of  whatever  would  promise  that  result,  without  any  regard  to  its  justice  or 
legality.  The  abandonment  of  the  Union  by  the  free  states,  although  she  had  de- 
termined upon  that,  was  to  be  her  last  card. 

If  the  slave  States  could  be  involved  in  war  with  the  General  Government,  and  op- 
portunity could  thus  be  made  to  crush  them  and  their  slavery  by  military  power,  that 
game  she  determined  should  first  be  played.  South  Carolina  was  the  less  cool,  more 
precipitate,  and  site  played  her  game  rashly,  and  it  ha?  been  lost  by  wager  of  battle# 

hat  any  principle  of  our  government  can  be  lost  or  won  by  a  war  or  its  issue 
Secession  was  uo  less  unconstitutional  and  inoperative,  and  it  was  no  less  the  duty  Q{ 
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the  Government  to  oppose  and  defeat  it  before  the  war  than  it  now  is.     South  Car- 
loina   and    the     southern   States      Imve    been   vanquished   and    bave  submitted  ■ 
and  the  decisiveness  of  the  victory  and  the  completeness  and  rectitu  le  i  I 
mission  equally   challenge  the  admiration    of  the  •world.     To- da}  South    Carolina 
even,  and  all  the  southern  Statess  have  a  truer  fidelity  ti 

Union,  to  the  form  and  spirit  of  our  blend'  d  ij  •  i  m  of  go  \  ernment,  and  the    liber- 
ties of  the  people,  and  would  be  incomparably  more  trustworthy  as  theii 
than  Massachusetts. 

South  Carolina  was  once,  and  for  a  long  time,  true  to  '<uv  sj  item  of  goven 
and  all  its  principles;  Massachusetts   never.     In    1787,  when    the  Constitution  was 
being  born  into  life,  Massachusetts  was  in  :i state  of  inaurreotion  against  the  I  oil  ■•! 
States.     In  1806  she  factiously  opposed  the  policy  and  i  Government 

in  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  because  that  vast  country,  bei  into  States 

would  lessen  her  power  and  influence  relatively  in  |  and  Union.     In 

1809,  when  our  nation  was  young  and  feeble,  and  the  British  cruisers,  und(  r  orders 
in  council,  were  boarding  our  ships  in   every  sea,  tearing  our  flag  from  the   mast- 
head, and  dragging  our  sailors  from  their  own  decks  to  be  impressed  into  thi 
ice  of  our  enemy,  and  our   Government,  to  avoid   war,  resorted   to  an  embargo    to 
constrain  England  to  desist  from  those  wrongs,  Massachusetts  condemned  oti1 
Government,  denounced  the  embargo  as  invalid  and  inoperative,  and 
it,  continuing  to  trade  with  the   public  enemy,  preferring  to  accept  the  outrage  and 
degradation  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  Stales  to  the  loss    of   ber 
gainful  traffic  with  England. 

These  wrongs  were  persisted  in  and  multiplied  by  England,  and  as  the  dernier 
redress  our  Government  declared  war  against  her.  in  1812.  That  Massachusetts 
was  then  false  and  disloyal  to  the  United  States;  that  she  gave  not  only  her  sym- 
pathy, but  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  and  committed  the  crime  of  treason 
against  the  United  States  in  many  instances  throughout  the  war;  and  that  she  was 
bought  to  these  crimes  by  the  gains  of  her  traffic  with  that  enemy,  is  matter  of 
public  history. 

When  Florida  was  acquired  by  treaty  with  Spain,  factitious  and  disloyal  Massa- 
chusetts condemned  the  acquisition  and  the  Government  for  negotiating  the  t 
which  her  Legislature  solemnly  resolved  to  be  without  authority,  and  that  li 
ritory    was  not  thereby  annexed  to  the  United  States.     On    the   admission  of  Tex- 
as as  a  State,  the   government  of  Massachusettts  passed   resolutions   declaring   the 
measure  to  be  void,  and  she  was  not  bonnd  by  it. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1850  was  sustained  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  and  all  the  Federal  and  State  courts  before  which 
the  question  was  made ;  notwithstanding,  the  Legislature  of  Masaachusetts  passed  a 
law  to  nullify  it;  and  her  people  organized  an  armed  rebellion  to  resist,  and  did 
resist  its  execution;  and  in  making  that  resistance,  Batchelor,  a  United  States  mar- 
shal, who  was  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  was  killed,  and  this  double  crime  of 
treason  and  murder  is  yet  unwhipped  of  justice. 

The  first  annunciation  of  the  ends  of  waging  the  war  for  the  suppression  of  the 
insurrection,  made  by  President  Lincoln,  and  almost  unanimously  by  the  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  was  strictly  constitutional  and  proper.  It  was  simply  to  coerce 
obedience  to  the  Constitution,  Iaw3,  and  authority  of  the  United  States;  and  when 
that  was  effected  the  revolted  States  would  resume  their  position  in  the  Union  and 
the  Government,  and  they  and  their  people  would  have  all  the  rights  of  the  other 
States  aud  their  people.  It  was  to  compel  obedience  only,  and  there  was  no 
riower  in  the  Government  to  require  or  to  do  anything  beyond  that.  But,  as  the  war 
continued,  the  purposesof  those  who  waged  it  on  behalf  of  the  United 
were  enlarged,  and  they  transcended  the  limit3  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  as.-umed 
by  them  that  slavery  was  the  cause  of  the  war,  and  must  therefore,  be  erad;c  tted 
from  the  United  States,  as  well  to  prevent  it  from  producing  future  wars;  and 
when  slavery  should  be  everywhere  abplihsed,  and  there  was  no  longer  a  slave  in 
the  United  States,  and  all  the  rebels  had  submitted  to  to  the  B 

laws,  the  war  was  then  to  terminate  and  the  States  were  all  to  resume  their  re- 
pective  positions  in  the  Union  and  the  Government.  This  was  the  sec  ml  pro- 
gramme, and  it  has  been  fully  execute  & 

And  now  comes  up  Massachusetts  and  her    allies  with  a    third    programme,    and 
what  is  it  ?     To  confer  on  the  ne(rra<  s  re«entlv  freed,  the  right  of  »uffr'age 
introduce  the   miscegination  of  the  races  in  the  southern  States.     Let  us  examin; 
both  branches  of  this  new  enterprise. 

The  freed  negroes  number  about    1,000,000,  and  male   adults  between   -ix   and 
seven   hundred   thousands,  scivt  sred  over  fifteen  States.     Kentucky,  with  :■  ■ 
slaves  of  all  ages,  has  about  40, Out)  men  over  twenty-one  years.      In  our  eon: 
has  been  the  course  of  events  lor  political  parties  to  rise  and  fall  ■  yea  «. 
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The  party  in  power  have  been  smilty  of  flagrant  general  maladministration,  and  con- 
sequently has  a  large  and  Sxed  opposition  to  it  in  the  adhering  States;  and  in  those 
that  revolted,  the  white  population  are  about  unanimous'y  its  mortal  f>es.  It 
■would  not  he  long  it'ter  the  southern  Sta'es  had  resumed  participation  in  the  pol- 
itics and  government  of  the  country,  that  the  dominant  party  would  have  to  sur- 
render the  seals  of  office,  unless  they  can  make  some  great  accession  to  their  num- 
bers. It  is  neck  or  nothing  with  them,  and  what  power  is  to  save  them?  It  is  the 
negro  alone,  but  he  can  serve  and  save  them  ou\y  by  voting  for  them.  It  was  that 
party  which  gave  to  the  negro  his  freedom,  and  if  he  is  permitted  to  vote,  to  it  he 
will  also  owe  that  privilege.  Massachusetts  &  Co.,  may  count  certainly  upon  being 
able  to  command  the  entire  negro  vote — it  will  always  and  promptly  obey  their 
behests. 

For  that  fower  to  be  enthroned  in  Boston,  aid  by  its  imperial  will  to  direct  how 
more  than  six  hundred  thousand  negro  votes,  spread  over  fifteen  States,  should  be 
cast  in  every  election,  is  a  great  stake,  for  which  a  bold  and  desperate  game  is  being 
played  ;  and  if  won,  may  save  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  the  daring  political  gamblers 
■who  are  playing  it.  With  the  aid  of  their  negro  allies,  constituting  more  than  half 
of  the  whole  vote  of  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  nearly  half  of  that  of  several 
other  States,  forty  thou-iaud  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  a  heavy  proportion  in 
the  remainder  of  the  late  slave  States,  and  possessed  of  the  Government,  and 
wielding  its  vast  powers  and  patronage  singly  to  their  own  ends,  they  would  be 
omnipotent;  and  standing  in  the  name  and  according  to  its  forms  upon  our  sub- 
verted Constitution,  they  would  be  the  absolute  masters  of  the  people. 

But  their  aim  is  to  embody  the  miscegenation  of  the  races  in  the  southern  States 
as  part  of  thei.' system.  They  have  noted  the  permanent  national  degeceracj  and 
weakness  produced  in  other  countries  by  this  blighting  curse,  and  they  contem- 
plate similar  results  in  the  southern  States.  Without  those  results  they  know  that 
a  regenerated  South  would  soon  break  away  from  the  base  thralldom  with  which 
they  are  seeking  to  envelope  her;  but  with  miscegenation  and  those  results  they 
mitrht  make  the  vassalage  of  the  South  to  the  North  permanent. 

By  the  census  of  1860  there  were  4.427  093  negroes  in  the  United  States,  of 
whom  225  929  were  in  the  nineteen  free  States,  and  4,201,164  in  the  fifteen  slave 
States,  being  20  to  1.  Tiie  negro  revels  in  a  warm  climate,  because  to  him  it  is  both 
salubrious  and  indolent,  tavormg  long  life  and  large  natural  increase,  requiring  but 
little  clothing,  and  furnishing  him  much  of  his  food  in  spontaneous  vegetables  and 
fruits.  Massachusetts  <fc  Co.  know  that  he  has  invincible  aversion  to  the  cold 
northern  States ;  and  that  even  freedom,  and  some  social  and  political  privileges 
which  they  held  out  to  the  slave  negro  could  not  allure  many  of  them  to  go  there. 
They  know  that  so  soon  as  the  few  negroes  resident  in  the  northern  States  have  the 
option  the  most  of  them  will  fly  back  to  the  sunny  South.  White  labor  is  greatly 
the  best  for  the  border  slave  States,  and  especially  in  Kentucky,  with  her  nonpa- 
reil blue  grass;  economy  and  intere  t  will  push  the  negro  from  those  States  and 
he  will  go  South,  and  the  process  will  be  expedited  by  the  vexations  and  injustice 
•if  the  '•  Freedmen's  Bureau."  The  cotton,  rice,  sus'ar,  and  coffee  plantations  are 
ihe  theater  to  which  the  negro  laborer  has  been  allotted  by  nature ;  everywhere 
beside  he  will  be  met  and  vanquished  by  his  white  competitor,  but  there  this  meet- 
ing will  never  take  place.  From  all  these  causes  the  aggregation  of  the  mass  of  the 
negroes  of  the  United  States  in  the  Southern  States  will  progress  rapidly. 

Miscegenation  would  be  encouraged  by  large  numbers  of  the  two  races  inhabit- 
ing the  sirne  country,  and  every  law  and  regulation  in  favor  of  the  white  being 
broken  down;  by  the  white  race  becoming;  poor  and  broken  in  spirit,  and  cut  off 
from  position  and  office  and  political  power;  and  the  negro  race  being  elevated  as 
the  other  is  depressed,  and  becoming  the  ruling  poser  of  the  country.  The  white 
man  is  to  be  driven  from  his  lands,  and  they  are  to  be  given  to  the  negro  and  the 
negro's  guardian  angel,  the  Yankee.  The  white  man  finds  the  malaria  of  the  coun- 
try fatal — to  the  negro  it  is  innoxious.  The  one  can  labor  in  the  fields  if  he  will; 
the  other  it  would  speedily  transfer  to  the  grave  But  wherever  money  is  to  be 
made  there  is  the  omnipresent  Yankee.  He  steps  in  and  forms  associations  with 
the  negro;  he  engrosses  the  cotton  and  rice  and  sugar  lands;  and  by  the  agency 
of  the  Freedmeu's  Bureau,  and  often  with  its  officers  as  his  secret  partners,  3educes 
the  negro  laborers  from  the  employment  of  the  resident  land-hoiders,  if  any  of  that 
class  should  be  lett,  and  himself  monopolizes  the  entire  labor  of  the  country. 

Thus  the  white  resident  is  excluded  from  all  part  or  lot  in  the  cultivation  and  pro- 
duction, and  eventually  the  ownership  of  the  lands;  and  all  their  avails,  that  can 
pass  through  the  haads  of  the  Yankee  proprietors  go  to  the  negro  laborer.  Pov- 
erty, destitution,  and  squalid  want  await  the  while  re^dents  and  their  families  ; 
and  the  men  who  devised  this  cruel  and  revolting  system  knew  full  well  what   co- 
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gent  motive  to  miscegenation  <uch  n  deplorahle  condition  of  the  white  rnee  would 
offer  to  it  These  august  architects  are  gloating  over  the  success  of  their  crude 
aid  ha-tily  tried  scheme,  and  the  misery  it  tun  even  now  brought  on  the  southern 
people:  and   they  are  in  1  aste  to  perfect  it  by  supplementary  and   n<  sw   measures 

of  legislation.     The  wholescheme  was  eon< ted  after  long  reflection,  by  able  men, 

for  mischief  and  oppression,  and  it  was  devised  wi  h  diabolical  forecast..'  I  he  orig- 
inal  proposition  to  amend  the  Constitution  by   abolishing  slavery  throughout    the 

United  States,  was  the  first  section  ;   the  combining  th ond  section  with  it  ;  the 

organization  of  the  oppressive  and  infamous  Preedmen'e  Bureau,  with  (1 bjeol  to 

degrade  the  white  man  and  elevate  the  negro;  the  pending  bill  "to  enlarge 
its  power;"  the  bill  "to  protect  all  persona  in  the  United  States  in  their 
civil  rights,  and  furnish  the  means  of  their  vindication  ;  and  the  numerous 
bills  to  extend  the  right  of  suffrage,  not  to  all  the  free  negroe  of  the  United 
States,  but  to  those  recently  libera  ed  in  the  late  slave  States,  are  all  harmonious 
parts  of  a  huge  system  of  tyranny  and  iniquity,  built  up  not  only  without  any 
rightful  power,  but  in  all  its  essential  features  against  the  plainest  and  most  vital 
constitutional  restrictions  of  power.  What  condition  and  destiny  that  series  of  meas- 
ures is  intended  to  bring,  and  will  bring  on  the  southern  States,  is  illustrated  by 
Mexico  at  this  time. 

The  area  of  that  country  is  about  804,000  square  miles,  and  its  total  population 
8,600  2o6,  there  being  about  ten  persons  to  the  square  mile,  a  very  sparse  pop- 
ulation for  a  country  that  has  been  settled  so  loag,  and  has  so  much  natural 
wealth.  We  are  informed  that  of  her  people  1,000,000  are  of  the  European  race, 
4.000.000  of*  Indians,  3,394,236  are  mestizoes,  or  mixed  races,  and  only  6,000  ne- 
groes. The  lower  races  have  always  the  stronger  desire  to  mix  with  the  higher 
ones,  and  the  negro  being  the  lowest,  has  that  proneness  in  the  greatest  degree, 
which  explains  why  there  is  so  small  a  number  of  negroes  in  Mexico  If  there  be 
any  ennobling  or  regenerating  power  in  miscegenation,  the  land  of  Cortez  and  Ma- 
rina has  had  its  full  benefit. 

At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  conquerors  and  their  coun- 
trymen were  the  first  people  of  Europe,  and  they  maintained  that  proud  ascen- 
dency for  some  generations.  In  their  colonies  so  long  as  the  European  race  pre- 
served its  distinctness  in  the  main,  and  did  not  extensively  enervate  itself  by 
miscegenation  and  forming  domestic  alliances  with  the  other  races,  it  asserted  its 
mastery  and  ruled  their  colonial  affairs  with  resistless  courage  and  vigor.  The 
domination  of  these  colonists  of  the  Spanish  race  continued  throughout  the  strug- 
gles of  the  colonies  for  independence  and  their  first  years  of  separate  nationality, 
and  was  shaken  only  when  the  gangrene  of  miscegenation  had  wasted  the  energies 
and  had  sapped  the  hardy  and  warlike  qualities  of  that  portion  of  the  people, 
when  degeneracy,  feebleness,  and  incompetency  to  rule  came  over  them. 

This  decay  of  national  virtue  and  prowess  was  most  striking  in  the  Spanish- 
American  countries  where  there  was  the  greatest  admixture  of  the  races;  hence 
Mexico  was  conspicuous  in  that  respect.  In  this  unhappy  country  it  has  proceeded 
to  such  an  extent  as  for  some  years  to  have  threatened  the  overthrow  of  her  social 
system.  Industry,  business,  prosperity,  law,  order,  and  security  seem  long  since 
to  have  fled  from  Mexico.  Her  people  are  powerless  to  conserve  or  to  reconstruct 
anything  ;  and  their  only  manifestations  of  energy  or  effort  is  the  rapid  rise  and 
fall  of  military  factions,  brigandism  and  general  devastation,  and  the  throes  of  a 
universally  threatened  anarchy.  The  example  of  Mexico  is  before  us  and  in  our 
neighborhood,  and  the  cau^e  of  her  debasement  and  misery  is  patent,  known  to 
everybody  ;  and  it  is  that  the  southern  States  may  be  brought  to  the  same  condi- 
tion that  reckless  and  wicked  men  are  making  Buch  efforts  to  introduce  it  there. 
A  frantic  desire  to  punish  the  southern  people,  a  demoniac  and  insane  thirst  for 
vengeance  upon  them,  mixed  up  with  an  ignoble  lust  for  power  and  office,  for 
profit  and  money,  are  driving  on  those  men  and  their  frantic  followers  ;  and  if  they 
can  accomplish  their  ends  what  care  they  for  the  unutterable  woes  that  may  be 
devolved  upon  their  victims?  The  purpose  is  to  brin^  the  South  to  such  a  condi- 
tion of  weakness  and  abasement  that  it  shall  have  neither  the  spirit  nor  resources 
to  throw  off  the  galling  yoke  of  the  North;  that  it  shall  become  a  permanent  col- 
ony, and  be  made  to  pay  tribute  under  measures  and  laws  passed  by  the  North  lo 
build  up  its  own  seciional  interests;  that  it  shall  become  so  much  Mexicanized  as 
to  be  incapable  of  self  government,  and  its  government  by  the  North  become  a  ne- 
cessity. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  most  novel,  alarming,  and  indeed  revolutionary  aspect 
in  public  affairs  at  this  time.  The  majority  will  not  permit  eleven  Mates  to  be 
represented  in  either  Flouse  of  Congress,  although  seven  of  them  have  voted  and 
been  counted  in  favor  of  the  amendment  of  the   Constitution  abolishing  slavery 
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throughout  the  U  «.     There  is  not,  and  has  not  been  for  months,  any  re- 

bellion, or  insurrection,  or  resistance,  or  a  single  armed  soldier  or  citizen  in  those 
States,  or  any  one  of  them,  against  the  United  States,  their  laws  or  authority.  On  the 
contrary,  those  States  are  in  full,  formal,  and  real  submission  and  obedience  as  the 
other  States.  A  bold  and  desper  tte  faction  know  that  their  mischievous  and  un- 
constitutional measures  cannot  obtain  the  requisite  majority  if  the  two  Houses  of 
the  Union  is  intact  and  the  Government  in  full  and  constitutional  operation, 
by  all  the  States  being  represented  in  both  Houses.  But  this  revolutionary  move- 
ment is  intended  to  operate  not  only  upon  Congress,  but  also  upon  the  President; 
it  is  designed  to  emasculate  his  veto  power,  to  prevent  him  having  both  or  either 
House  of  Congress,  to  sustain  it  if  he  should  veto  any  of  their  unconstitutional  and 
destructive  measures. 

Mr,  President,  this  abolition  radical  party  boasts  that  it  is  the  party  of  develop- 
ment and  progress.     How  much  longer  will  it  develop,  and  how  much  further  will 
it  progress,  before  the  country  will  be  aroused  by  the  thunders  of  military  pronun- 
ciamenioes  reverberating  from  ocean  to  ocean  !    We  seem  to  be  in  tb  e  rapids,  rushing 
on'to  the  fatal  cataract.     Is  there  no  power  to  save  us?     It  seems  to  me  as  if  our 
country  had  incurred  the  especial  displeasure  of  the  great  Jehovah,  by  His  allow- 
ing the  madness  of  the  people  to  briug  on  this  great  civil  war      He  h 
upon  the  nation  one  of  His  heaviest  chastisements.     The  war  has  ceased,  but  the 
frenzied,  wicked,  and  demoniac  passions  of  the  people  still  rage,  and  the  men  who 
profess  to  be  His  ministers  of  "  peace  on  earth  and  good  wili  amoi 
most  active  to  continue  and  further  inflame  them.     When  this  demunism  i? 
up  we  may  hope  the  vengeance  of  God  to  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  President,  our  Constitution  and  the  liberties  of  the  people   have  not  with- 
stood tah  great  civic  war:  that  constitution  lias  been  disrupted  and  its  disjointed 
fragments  scattered  everywhere,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  torn  into  shreds  by 
iffic  storms.     The  effective  remedy  is  for  tl..  ;n  people  of  the  United 

States  to  go  into  a  national  convention  to  replace  the  great  foundation  st< 
their  Government,  and  rebuild  upon  them  the  structure  in  its  original  proportions 
and  harmony,  making  a  few  necessary  and  vital  modifications  in  conformity  to  the 
teachings  of  experience.  Among  such  modifications  one  would  be,  to  organize  New 
ad  into  not  more  than  two  States.  New  York,  by  the  census  of  I860,  has 
3,883,735  people,  and  all  New  England  but  3,135,283.  The  excess  of  the  popula- 
tion of  New  York  over  all  New  England  is  only  a  small  fraction  less  than  the  ag- 
gregate population  of  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire.  It  will  not 
be  many  years  1>-  fore  eight  or  ten  States  will  each  have  more  population  than  the 
whole  of  New  England.  It  is  a  wrong  and  dangerous  adjustment  of  power  for 
New  York  to  have  two  Senators,  and  those  six  States  to  have  twelve,  and  for 
fourteen  presidential  electors  to  be  aportioned  on  the  same  principle,  between  New 
York  and  New  England.  Massachusetts  has  most  generally  formed  the  po 
principles  and  directed  the  political  course  of  the  other  New  England  States.  She 
has  been,  in  ■",  and  has  often  most 

their  aggregated  power.     The  principle  of  proportion  between  the  population  of 
States  and  their  weight  in  the  Government,  justice  to  the  great  States,  and 
harmonj  among  them  all,  require  that  New  England  should  render 

her  great  disproportion  of  power  in  the  Senate  and  the  presidential  college. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  his  whole  history  the  negro  has  been  found  in  but  two 
conditions:  livii  \  an  ignorant  savage,  or  with  some  other 

-ace  of  people  as  a  slave  or  dependent.     Freedom,  with  ignorance  and  barbarism, 
or  slavery  with  civilization,  is  bi 

1  move  to  recommit  this  bill  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
instructions  to  report  allowing  to  the  white  citizens  a  form  of  civil  government 
similar  to  our  territorial  governments. 


Lemuel  Towers,  printer,  corner  Sixth  Street  and  Louisiana  Avenue. 


